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74 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Acad- 
emy:— 

Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, in Class III., Sec- 
tion 4. 

Ephraim W. Gurney, of Cambridge, and Kev. Horatio B. 
Hackett, of Newton, in Class III., Section 2. 

The following were chosen Associate Fellows : — 

Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, in Class I., Section 3. 

Professor John Le Conte, of Columbia, South Carolina, in 
Class I., Section 3. 

Dr. J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, 
in Class II., Section 1. 

Professor W. D. Whitney of Yale College, in Class III., Sec- 
tion 2. 

The following were elected Foreign Honorary Members : — 

Professor Dove", of Berlin, in Class II., Section 1. 

Professor Albrecht Kolliker, of Wiirtzburg, in Class II., 
Section 3. 

Von Rauch, of Berlin, in Class III., Section 4. 



Four hundred and eighty-ninth meeting. 

December 11, 1860. — Monthly Meeting. 

The President in the chair. 

Letters of acceptance were read by the Corresponding Sec- 
retary from Charles E. Norton, Ephraim W. Gurney, Professor 
John Le Conte, and Principal J. W. Dawson, elected into the 
Academy at the preceding meeting. 

Professor Sophocles read the following communication : — 

On some Magnesian and Pagasetic Inscriptions. 

Last June, while at Tsangaradha (fj Ta-ayyapdda), a village situated 
on the eastern slopes of Mount Pelion, and belonging to the district 
of Volo, I received from Mr. Arghiris Philipfdhis ('Apyiprjs ^iXtmridrjs) 
copies of two ancient Greek inscriptions, found, as he informed me 
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in a letter, at Milies (fi UrfKih), another village of the same district. 
This gentleman is very familiar with the topography of the south- 
western slopes of Pelion. 

One of these inscriptions was discovered, according to him, forty 
years ago, at Biipha (fj M.Ttov<pa), a place in the immediate vicinity 
of Good Waters (to. KaXa Nepd), on the shores of Milies. It formed 
part of the holy table (9 dyia rpdirefa) of a dilapitated church at that 
place. 

Inscription of Biipha.* 

dviels lepua TeXeia Xeu/ca oXdxXijpa 

6i~\ecrdai t<j> 6e& Ka\ to SKKa to i6i£6p.eva KaBios .... 

ejytVero • Tar be tovtcov bopas ira>X«cr#ai djrb tov . . . 

ko\t eviavrbv xmb KTjpvm Trj eKTr) eVi beKa tov dpre/xi- 

ov prj^vbs irpb Tijs cfcxXijo'/ar rtjs yevopivqs cw6pov dirb tov 

. . . pov vtto tS>v TTpoyeypappevmv dpxovrav, ovpnapovrmv km t[ou 

Upf]a>s tov Ajor tov aKpaiov koI twv i^eraarav km to ck tovtiov 

ovv]ay6pevov bid(j>[opov . . .] irapa t<j> Upsi tov Albs tov aKpaiov. 

From the expression tov dprtpio-iov pr\v6s one might be tempted to 
refer the inscription to the Alexandrian period. But it may with 
equal confidence be referred to the Roman period. For although the 
Roman calendar began to be adopted by the Greeks as early as the 
first century,f the Macedonian mode of dating had not become obsolete 
even as late as the second century of the Christian era. Thus, the 
names of some of the Macedonian months occur in the Apostolical 
Canons and Constitutions. % 

As to the expression tow Aios tov aKpaiov, it is to be recollected that 
by Oeol aKpaioi, the gods of the citadel, the Greeks meant the gods 
whose temples were in the citadel. § And as every important city 
had its citadel, it is natural to suppose that it had also its 6ta\ dxpaioi. 

* Autjj ij iiriypafpfj dv€Ka\v(j>dr) ev tq Kara ttjv Rov<f>av ffdkaioeKKkTjtriq. 
ARGErfRIS PHILIPfDHIS. 

t See Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek, v.rrpo 2. 

X Can. Apost. 37. Const. Apost. 5, 14, 1. 5, 17, 2. 

§ Pollux, 9, 40 'AiepojroXis, rjv Ka\ aKpav av e'nois ftai iroKtv, Ka\ tovs 
ev avTrj deoiis dxpaiovs Ka\ tto\ius- Eckhbl, 2, p. 504 0co\ cuepauu, on 
Mytilenian coins. 
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Zeis a up at os is found on Smyrnasan coins * and in a Smyrnsean 
inscription.! And according to Dicasarchus there was a temple of 
Zeis dicpaios on the highest peak of Mount Pelion,J that is, on what 
is now called Pliasidhi§ (r6 IIXiacri8i), or the mountain of Portarid 
(to /3owo rrjs Uoprapias). Now, as this inscription was found in the 
vicinity of this peak, it is natural to suppose that its Zeis dupaios is 
identical with the Zeis diepaios of Dica3archus v 

The other inscription, according to the same gentleman, was dis- 
covered last spring at Zerbh<5khia (17 Zepftoxia), in the township of 
Nekhori (ro Nex&pt). It was dug up by an ignorant person who was 
losing his time in searching for ancient hidden treasures. Near the 
spot where it was found there was a tomb containing human bones. 
The marble is now to be seen at Bizitsa (Biffo-fa), a small village not 
far from Milies. 

Inscription of Zerbhokhia. || 

'Ev ravrr] rjj Sf/Kr] ovk t^earw ovbe\_v a\- 

\ov, oUre avbpa ovre yvveKa (sic) ra<pij\j>ai. 

'Eav be tis drrovotjdels roXprjo-ei [dvol- 

|e (sic), !£t (sic) Kexokapevov /SacrtXca [6ebv 

peyio-rov TTavTOKparopa kt'iq-t \rp> 

okusv (cat Beois ndvras leal de[as Kal 

rjptaas ko\ alrr/v rrp> beo-now\av 

ftao-iKiBa, bia ro &ra£ dnrjyope[yo-dai 

ere^pov cratpa pera tovtodv Tedrj[ycu. 

Translation. 
No other corpse, whether of a man or of a woman, is permitted to 
be deposited in this vault. And if any one shall recklessly dare to open 
it, he will anger the most great \_god~\ the king, the almighty maker of 

* ECKHEL, 2, p. 508. 

t Insck. 3146. 

J: Dioearch. Descript. Grase. 2, 8 'E?r' a/epas be tou opovs Kopvcptjs ottij- 
Xawv ecrn to Kakovpevov 'K.eip&viov, tcai A 1 s aKpaiov lepov. 

§ nXtaeri'St, toC, ro, is the modern double diminutive of Jlijkiov, but without 
its diminutive sense. It is formed as follows : Ufjkiov, Hrfkido-iov (analogous to 
Kopdatov), HtjXiao-idwv, (analogous to Kopaalhiov), HXiao-iSiov, and by omitting 
the ending -ov, HXiaalSi, pronounced in three syllables ; thus, HKta-o-i-bi. 

|| 'H emypacpfj avrrj evpeStj Kara ri)v Zepfioxiav. Arghikis Philipidhis. 
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all things ; and [he will anger] all the gods and goddesses and demi- 
gods, and the lady queen herself. For the depositing of any other 
corpse [together] with these is forbidden once for all. 

Here it is impossible not to see that the maker of all things is the 
Hebrew god, and that he is classed with the gods of the heathens. 
Now in order to understand this apparently incongruous medley of 
Judaism and Heathenism, it is to be borne in mind that even before 
the commencement of the Christian era many of the Gentiles of 
Western Asia, especially the women, adopted the religion of Moses.* 
Sober-minded and austere people, it would seem, preferred Jewish 
morality to heathen licentiousness. Circumcision was not required of 
the converts at first. The stricter of the Jews, however, regarded it 
as one of the essentials of religion, f Proselytes to Judaism were 
called by the Greek Jews ol 'IovSaifon-er, Juda'izers, ol o-ej$6pevoi tov 
6e6v, or simply 01 o-efi6pevoi, the worshippers of god, that is, of the god 
of the Jews. J Among these converts, it is natural to suppose, there 
were some who, although willing to venerate and even to give the 
precedence to the god of the hated and despised nation, were by no 
means ready to admit that he was the only god in existence. They 
could not see why the addition of a barbarian god to the received list 
rendered it necessary for them to discard the gods of their forefathers. 
And such seems to have been the author of the Magnesian inscription 
before us. People of this liberal tendency are not wholly unknown 
in the East even now. Thirty years ago there was a Mussulman in 
Cairo who believed that Christ was as good as Mohammed. His 
Greek friends, who could not conceive of religious sincerity unac- 
companied by intolerance, applied to him the epithet 6eopnalxrr]t (from 
8e6$, Ipirailjo), the mocker of God. It is hardly necessary to mention 

* Joseph. Ant. 20, 2, 1 TS>v 'Abiaftrjvaiv fiacriXis 'EXeio; (cai d jrais avTtjs 
'Ifanjs els ra 'lovbalav edr] tov fiiov perefiaWov. Ibid. 20, 2, 3 et seq. Bell. 
Jud. 2, 20, 2 'EdedoUeorav be [oJ Aapao-KrjvoY] Tar eavT&v yvvcuKas d-rrdaas 
ttKtjv 6\iyav imrjypevas ttj 'lovdaXKrj dpr/o-Keia. 7, 3, 3 'Afi re irpoo-ayofievoi 
rais Sp^o-Keiais irdkv jrkfjBos 'EXhqvav, rat iicdvovs Tpoircp tiv\ poipav avT&v 
weiroLTjvTO. 

t NT. Act. 15, 1. 16, 1 seq. Joseph. Ant. 20, 2, 4, Izates is circumcised. 
Tacit. Histor. 5, 5. 

{NT. Act. 13, 43. 50. 17, 4. 17. 18, 7. Joseph. Ant. 14, 7, 2 ndvrmv 
rav Kara Tr\v oiKovpivr}v 'iotiSauoi/ Kai creftopjvav tov 6eov. Bell. Jud. 2, 18, 2 
Toiis louSaifovra? ei^ov iv iwoifrlq. 
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here the case of the Emperor Alexander Severus, who seriously 
thought of erecting a temple to the new god Christus.* 

With respect to the god of the Jews, the Greeks called him Iao 
('Iuffl, rarely 'Ida, a word representing approximately the pronunciation 
of mm in the first century before Christ), and regarded him as one 
of the many gods of the universe. There is no evidence that they 
identified him with any of their known gods. Thus, Diodorus of 
Sicily, in speaking of the Jews, says that Moses, their lawgiver, re- 
ceived his laws from the god Iao,f so called. It would seem further 
that heathen magicians made use of 'IaS> in their incantations, together 
with other appropriate divinities. % Strabo's knowledge on the subject 
of the Hebrew god was very imperfect. He asserts that Moses taught 
the Jews that god was identical with nature; that is, he makes the 
greatest of the Jewish prophets a teacher of pantheism. § 

Josephus, however, in his fabulous account of the miraculous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew books into Greek, represents a learned Alex- 
andrian as saying to Ptolemy Philadelphus that the god of the Jews 
was identical with the Hellenic Zeus. And in an oracle forged by 
some Judaizing Greek, Iao, the most high god, appears as Aides or 
Hades in the winter, as Zeus in the spring, as Helios (Sun) in the 
summer, and as Iacchus in the autumn. || This is another species of 
pantheism. 

But who is the Lady Queen of the inscription ? Were we to adopt 
the practice of the most popular interpreters of the Bible, namely, to 
transfer the floating notions of the present day to the past, we should 
at once affirm that she can be no other than the Virgin Mary. This, 

* Lampkidius, Alex. Sever. 29 In larario suo (in quo . . . Christum, Abra- 
ham, et Orpheum et hujusmodi deos habebat). Ibid. 43 Christo templum facere 
voluit eumque inter deos accipere. 

t Diod. 1, 94. 

% Inscr. 5858, b, Aalfioves Kai wvevpaTa .... i§opi<L£a> vpds to ayiov tipofia 
. . . 'lucS ... 6 T&v okav fiaaikevs i£eyep6r)Ti [«al] 6 t&v (pdipevav fiaatXevs 
. . . pera t&v Karaxdoviav 6(&v. See also Iken. I, 4, 1. 

4 Stbab. 16, 2, 35 Eiij yap av tovto pqvov 6eos to mpiexov fjpas K.r.X. 

|I MaCKOBIUS, 1, 18 ®pa£eo twv wavrav vwarov debv ip.p*v '\aa>, Xei'/xaros 
piv t 'AidrjV, Ala 8' etapos dpxopevoio, 'HeXiov 8e Oepevs, p,€TOwd>pov 8' dfipbv 
'Ida. The last word is obviously a mistake. The true reading seems to be 
"la<xov, the god of autumn when wine begins to be abundant. Lobeck's emenda- 
tion "A.8aviv is not tenable. 
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however, would bring the date of the inscription down to the sixth 
century ; for the epithet betnroiva did not begin to be applied to the 
Deipara long before the Justinian age. And it may be said that, as 
Justinian was the professed exterminator of the ancient religion of 
Greece and Rome, it would not have been safe for any one of his 
subjects to profane the name of the god of the emperor, by putting 
it in juxtaposition with the gods of the heathens. It must be added 
here, that this epithet began to be given to the empress as a title about 
the same period. But it is not easy to believe that the Lady Queen 
of the inscription refers to the emperor's wife. She must have been 
a goddess. 

It may be supposed also that she is the same, as Isis, the great 
goddess of Egypt. Her worship indeed was quite fashionable in 
Greece during the Roman period, and her name appears in connec- 
. tion with Sarapis, Anubis, and Harpocrafes, in several of the Delian 
inscriptions;* but I am not aware that the Greeks ever designated 
her by the appellation the Lady Queen. 

Pausanias informs us that the Lady (fj AeWoira) was the daughter 
of Poseidon and Demeter. This distinctive epithet was analogous to 
the Maid (fi Koprf), the popular name of Persephone or Persephoneia, 
the daughter of Zeus and Demeter. Pausanias is prevented by his 
religious scruples from disclosing her real name to the uninitiated. 
He only states that Ae<moiva bears the same relation to this mystical 
divinity, that Kdprj does to Ilep<re<p6vr). This Lady was the favorite 
goddess of the Arcadians.f And if we assume that she is identical 
with the Lady Queen of the inscription, it is natural to infer that her 
worship was not confined to Arcadia. 

On the walls of the church of Saint Nicholas (o "Ayios NtraXaos), 
near what is called, by courtesy, the Fort of Volo (t6 Kdo-rpov rov 
BoXov), I found the following sepulchral inscriptions. The slabs had 

* InsCR. 2293. 2295. 2302. 

t Patjs. 8, 37, 9 (6) Twjrtjv be fiaXiora 8e<ov (Tefiovanv o't 'Apmbes ttjv Ae- 
a-rroivav, Bvyarepa be avrrjv Hoaeibavos (pacriv ehm km Afjpr/Tpos- 'Etti'kX^o-is 
els tovs jtoXXov? eariv avrfj Aeariroiva, KaBdirep Ka\ rr/v £k Aios Kopr/v 
iirovopa£ov<nv, l&la be eariv ovopa TIep<re<p6vr], Ka8a "Oprjpos koi ert 7rporepov 
ndp<f>a>s eTToirjcrav- Tr/s be Ae<rnoivr)s to 6Vo/ja i'beura els roiis dreXecrTovs 
ypdcpeiv. For this unwillingness to rereal the true name, compare Her. 2, 170 
Et<7i be Km. at ra<pa\ rov ovk otriov Troievpxii e7ri toiovtco irpr}yp.aTi. e£ayopevetv 
rovvofia ev 2a't. 
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been brought from the ruins of Pagasae, in the vicinity of said fort. 
With one exception they contain nothing but proper names and adjec- 
tives derived from proper names. I copied them in conformity with 
the philological canon that no ancient writing should be suffered to 
perish. 

Pagasetic Inscriptions. 

ON THE NORTH WALL. 



1. 










2. 


'AjroXXcovta 










Scotros 


'Apxipevovs 










2a> crios 


yvvfj. 










Na£ios. 




ON 


THE 


WEST 


WALL. 





'A\e£dv&pov 
'HpafcXe&ms. 

ON THE SOUTH WALL. 
1. 

'HpaKXtldov 

MaKeSav. 
*H pa 7ro$€iv6s Trauiv ti&rjs dopov AV'Sos ov7T<o 
Et/coo"' era>i>, prjvas 6' e£ ert Xenropevos, 
Atoyevet- ■yeVor AE AYO. NSTYri. NTEr. NEY2I 
KdXXcires atStov THPAIT . . . MEN 
'AXX' [o]vk Z<tti rvxqv irpotyvyeiv kcu licupova NHT 
Ovde Trapdxraadai M.I2IM..N..I rb -)(pe\a>v. 

2. 3. 

hliTxlvov. KXfowarpa 

^Trjcnpevo'js 
lUXXaia. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE SOUTH DOOR. 
MuXXts 
OeoKpirov 
yvvrf. 
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Professor Jeffries Wyman, exhibiting a stereoscopic view of 
the skeleton of a double human foetus, discussed the question 
of the mode of origin of such monstrosities, and insisted that 
they never arose from actual coalescence of two individuals, 
but from the more or less extensive longitudinal division, or 
rather bifurcation, of the primitive stripe of the ovum, with 
which the development of the embryo begins. He was thus 
led to consider the question of individuality, and to maintain 
the ground that, since the two bodies or parts of bodies were 
not formed by the coalescence of two originally distinct primi- 
tive stripes, therefore they were to be regarded as one individ- 
ual, even in a case so extreme as that of the Siamese twins. 

This view was criticised by Professors Parsons, Bowen, and 
Gray, the latter assenting to this view of the origination of 
such double individuals, as agreeing with the chorisis or 
similar doubling of organs in the vegetable kingdom ; but 
insisting that to call the Siamese twins one individual was a 
practical reductio ad absurdum of that idea of individuality, 
and that individuality should be considered as of complete 
or incomplete realization ; e. g. that a bicephalous monster 
was the result of an incomplete development, the Siamese 
twins, of an essentially effectual development of two individ- 
uals out of the foundation of one, or in the normal place 
of one. 

Dr. C. Pickering submitted a statement relative to the geo- 
graphical distribution of species, viz. : — 

That his experience as a naturalist had led him to the conclusion, 
that the main limiting cause in the diffusion of species is to be found 
in the envelope of the ovum ; in other words, the shell of the ovum 
governs the diffusion of species. 

When the shell of the ovum breaks before exclusion, as in animals 
called viviparous, the species cannot be diffused by means of ova. 

Other organic beings capable of locomotion are diffused both by 
ova and the wandering progeny; but plants are diffused exclusively 
by ova. 

Change the order of Nature ; let the ova of insects be all borne 
VOL. V. 11 
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about by the winds and waves, and insects would disappear from 
the planet : 

Or fasten the seeds of plants, hide them away in the select situa- 
tions in which insects deposit their ova ; and plants in their turn 
would in the end become extinct. 

At some future day, when the envelope of ova shall have received 
more attention from naturalists, the ovum alone may probably be 
found to point out, with very considerable accuracy, the geographical 
distribution." 

Professor Gray made some critical remarks, suggesting that 

The problem of determining the geographical distribution of a spe- 
cies from the condition of its ovum or seed might be expected to tran- 
scend human powers in any supposable state of our knowledge of the 
latter, even if the principle announced were theoretically admissible to 
the full extent. Aptitude for dissemination was one element, but only 
one out of several. That it was by no means always the determining 
element, at least in the vegetable kingdom, might be inferred from the 
fact, that, while as a whole the seeds of the vast order Composite 
were endowed with unusual facilities for dispersion, the species on the 
whole were not at all remarkable for wideness of range, but rather the 
contrary ; and, what seemed more paradoxical, Dr. Hooker had shown 
that (at least in some parts of the southern hemisphere) those Compos- 
itse provided with a downy pappus, like that of Senecio, were in gen- 
eral more restricted in their actual geographical range than those des- 
titute of a pappus. The vast genus Senecio has a downy pappus in 
all its species ; but although the genus is cosmopolite, the species ap- 
pear to be more than usually restricted, each to one district. 

Professor Bowen made some observations upon Instinct. He 
remarked that there are three distinct questions concerning 
this faculty, which need to be carefully distinguished from 
each other. 

1. What are the characteristics of Instinct ? 

2. What is the relation of Instinct to Intellect properly so called, — 
that is, to human Intellect, — and is the difference in kind or only in de- 
gree ? 

3. Whether Instinct and Intellect are ever conjoined, or found to 
exist together in the same being, either in the brute or in man. 
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The answer to these last two questions has been confused, or ren- 
dered difficult, chiefly because the answer to the first has been left 
vague and indeterminate. So long as the word Instinct is vaguely used 
to designate all the mental endowments of the brute, be they what they 
may, — and so long as the word Intellect is used with equal vagueness 
to designate all the mental endowments of man, be they what they may, — 
so long it will be impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
the two, or to say that the two are never conjoined in the same being. 

What, then, are the mental endowments, which belong in common to 
man and the brute, but which are not entitled to be called either In- 
stinct in the one case, or Intellect in the other ? The following are at 
least some of them, perhaps all. 

Appetites ; propensities, including blind or involuntary imitation ; 
affections ; memory, and simple imagination, or the power of calling up 
mental pictures of individual material objects, both. being manifested in 
the dreams of dogs ; simple association, — as when a gesture or a rod 
suggests to an animal the pain of a previous whipping ; and judgment 
in its simplest form or lowest function, resulting from the direct com- 
parison of one material thing, observed at the moment, with another, — 
as when dogs and cats judge correctly the height or distance which 
they can safely leap, or the size of the orifice that will admit the pas- 
sage of their bodies. 

Neither Intellect nor Instinct is necessary for the action of the appe- 
tites, impulses, or affections ; though one or the other is needed to 
obtain the means of gratifying them, and to control them, or to keep 
down their action when their demands are inordinate or obstructive to 
the attainment of some higher end. Though these impulses are deter- 
minate, or point to certain objects to the exclusion of others, such de- 
termination is not the result of comparison and deliberate choice, such 
as is exercised by the Intellect ; but it is the necessary result of the 
constitution of the being in whom certain propensities are implanted to 
the exclusion of others. Neither Instinct nor Intellect causes the de- 
termination to one kind of food rather than another, or the preference 
of one class of sounds to another ; we can only say, that the palate and 
the auditory nerve are so constituted as to give pleasure in the one 
case, and pain or disgust in the other. Such preferences and dislikes 
are no more indications of thought and purpose on the part of the ani- 
mals which feel them, than is the persistent pointing of the magnetic 
needle to the poles, when compared with the indifference of unmagnet- 
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ized needles as to their position. Mere affection attaches the human 
mother to her child, or the bird to her own offspring, rather than to 
the young of other animals ; and, the attachment existing, reflection or 
Instinct teaches it how to feed and protect them. In like manner, 
sympathetic or unconscious imitation, which has been classed with the 
propensities, is also common to man and the brute, and is equally irra- 
tional or independent of thought in both. Thus, to borrow an exam- 
ple from Adam Smith, when a rope-dancer is performing a perilous 
feat, the spectators writhe and twist their bodies, accommodating their 
motions to what they suppose to be necessary for the acrobat's safety. 
And the amount of this sympathetic action is proportioned to the 
absence of thought, or to the degree in which they give themselves up 
to the impulse of the moment. If they are cool enough to reflect on 
the nature of the case and the proprieties of the occasion, they sit still. 
So the monkey, the parrot, and the mocking-bird spontaneously and 
blindly repeat movements and sounds, the purpose and meaning of 
which they are certainly ignorant of. The parrot can easily be taught 
to articulate, but not to talk, — that is, to utter words at the right mo- 
ment through a perception of their meaning. Man can imitate ration- 
ally, or with a distinct cognition at the moment of the purpose to be 
obtained by the repeated act ; but the monkey cannot. 

If those mental endowments which have now been shown to be pos- 
sessed in common by the human, and at least a part of the brute crea- 
tion, be examined, in order to discover, if possible, some criterion or 
general characteristic whereby they are distinguished both from In- 
stinct and Intellect, it will appear that the former, so far as they are 
exercised by the lower animals, relate only to particular cases and in- 
dividual objects, while Intellect necessarily involves some power of 
generalization, and of drawing inferences from general principles. To 
adopt a distinction familiar to psychologists, the former are concerned 
only with Intuitions, while the latter requires the exercise of Thought. 
Animals can judge only of the object that is actually before them. 
This or that one thing they can perceive, remember, like or dislike, as- 
sociate with some other one thing, and judge whether it will satisfy a 
present want. But they cannot form classes of things ; they cannot 
generalize their experience, and thus form premises from which gen- 
eral conclusions can be drawn. This would be to exercise Reason 
properly so called; and Reason is a function of Thought. Consequently, 
animals cannot consciously combine means for the attainment of a 
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future object, and therefore their modes of operation are never altered 
or improved. They cannot even anticipate the future, or foresee 
future wants ; for this can be done only through a generalization of 
past experience. 

This theory explains at once the most striking deficiency of the 
lower animals, — their incapacity of using language. As they have 
only Intuitions, the only words which they can apply or understand 
are Proper Names, — the appellations of this or that particular thing. 
These they can understand. A dog can easily be taught to recognize 
the name of his master, even when pronounced by another person. 
They can even be taught to recognize the names of particular places 
and buildings, so that they will understand and obey when they are 
told to go to the barn, the river, the field, or the house* But it is 
always the particular barn, or other object, with which they have been 
taught to associate this sound or significant gesture as its Proper Name. 
Carry the animal to a distant place, near which may be a set of cor- 
responding objects, and then tell him to go to the barn or the river, 
and he will not understand the order as applying to the new set of 
objects, but will set off immediately for the old building or place with 
whose Proper Name alone he is familiar. In like manner, they can 
be taught by a particular word, or gesture, to repeat a certain move- 
ment, or perform a particular act, as when ordered to bark, to lie down, 
to watch, or to go out ; by frequent repetition, the sound of this par- 
ticular word has become to them the Proper Name of this particular 
act, the union of the two being a simple association, like that which 
connects a rod with the idea of a whipping. But of course, with Proper 
Names only, we could not frame a sentence or express any connected 
meaning. Words, properly so called, are general names, expressive of 
Thoughts, or whole classes of things ; and brutes have no Thoughts to 
express, this being the peculiar attribute of Reason. 

Now, as Intuitions alone will not enable animals either to foresee 
future emergencies, or to combine means so as to provide for them, 
there must be some provision to remedy this deficiency, or the different 

* In Mr. Lockhart's amusing account of Sir Walter Scott's first favorite dog, 
Camp, he says : " As the servant was laying the cloth for dinner, he would address 
the dog lying on his mat by the fire, and say, ' Camp, my good fellow, the Sheriff's 
coming home by the ford, — or by the hill,' and the sick animal would immediately 
bestir himself to welcome his master, going out at the back door or the front door, 
according to the direction given, and advancing as far as he was able." 
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races would speedily became extinct. Habitations must be construct- 
ed ; food must be procured by complex contrivances of nets and strata- 
gems ; supplies must be stored up against an approaching winter ; 
elaborate provision must be made for the birth and nurture of offspring. 
Man is endowed with Intellect, which fully answers all these exigen-. 
cies. The uniformity of nature's laws makes the observation of the 
past a mirror which images the future ; and the same generalization of 
experience through the power of Thought enables him to combine the 
necessary means of satisfying the wants thus foreseen. The gift of 
language, which, as has been shown, is a consequence of the endow- 
ment of Thought, multiplies indefinitely the instructive power of indi- 
vidual experience, by making it virtually coextensive with the multi- 
plied and various experience of the whole race. Instruction is the 
communication of other people's experience and the results of their 
ingenuity, and Intellect is entirely dependent upon instruction and per- 
sonal observation. Without their aid, or without the uniformity of 
nature's laws, which lends them all their efficiency, it would be power- 
less as a means of providing for the future. 

Instinct is an impulse, conceived without instruction and prior to all 
experience, to perform certain acts, which, in themselves considered, are 
not immediately agreeable to the agent, but are generally laborious and 
even painful, and which are useful only as means for some future end, 
this end being commonly one of pre-eminent importance or necessity, 
either for the preservation of the animal's own life or the continuance 
of its species. Instinct appears in the accomplishment of a complex 
act, (the building of a nest, net, or cell, or the capture of prey 
by a stratagem,) which man certainly could not perform without 
Thought, or Intellect properly so called ; that is, without experience or 
instruction, the observation of effects, the induction of a rule or law 
from them, and the consequent choice and adaptation of means to ends. 
It has been said that man is not more intelligent, but otherwise intelli- 
gent, than the lower animals. This is hardly correct, for animals, prop- 
erly speaking, are not intelligent at all. As has been shown, they are 
incapable of Thought. Instinct appears in them as a substitute for 
Intellect, not as a lower degree of it. Both the human and the brute 
creation have Intuitions ; but these Intuitions being wholly insufficient 
to answer all the exigencies of either, they are supplemented, in the 
one case, by Thought acting through experience, and in the other, by 
Instinct, which is altogether independent of experience. Within its 
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narrow sphere, Instinct is certainly superior to Intellect ; for it is infal- 
lible, and the perfection of its work man cannot imitate. Man does his 
work ill, better, well ; the animal always does his perfectly. But In- 
stinct is blind, unchangeable, and narrow, or limited to a very few 
ends ; so that the same animal, while working within its appointed 
sphere, often appears as a miracle of wisdom ; but when forced to 
attempt anything outside of that sphere, it reappears in its true char- 
acter as a mere brute. Intellect, on the other hand, is fallible, con- 
scious of itself, discursive or even infinitely varied in its applications, 
and perfectible by small degrees. The unchangeableness of Instinct 
appears in this fact, that the nest of the bird, the cell of the bee, and 
the web of the spider are reproduced after the same form as rigorously 
as the flower and fruit of a plant. 

If the view now taken is correct, the answer to our third question is 
obvious. It is impossible that Instinct and Intellect should ever be 
conjoined, or found to exist together in the same being, whether in 
the brute or in man. We cannot even imagine Reason acting without 
self-consciousness, or looking into the future without the guidance of 
experience or instruction, or making accurate and sufficient provision 
for future wants without foresight of those wants, and without conscious 
adaptation of its means to its ends. It is needless to bring together in- 
stances of curious, complex, and far-reaching instincts, such as those of 
the bee, the spider, and the migratory bird, wherewith to excite man's 
wonder. Every instance of Instinct, even the simplest, is marvellous to 
him, for it is incomprehensible. Man must learn to perform even the 
simplest acts by slow degrees, after many efforts, many mistakes and 
failures, and generally with much guidance. He must learn to walk. 
He must learn to select his food. He must even learn to see, for 
nothing is more certain than his inability, by the first use of his eyes, 
to determine either the distance, position, or magnitude of any object 
whatever. On the other hand, the newly dropped lamb or colt 
•walks with ease, avoids any obstacles that may be in its way, and 
goes directly to the dugs of its dam, whence alone it can obtain its 
proper food. Whose hand guides it at once to this source of nourish- 
ment, when imitation would certainly lead it to crop the herbage, like 
its parents? 

Another fact is worthy of notice as establishing a fundamental dif- 
ference between these two faculties. Insects, and the Articulata gen- 
erally, which have no brain properly so called, show more complex and 
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surprising instincts than the Vertebrata ; whence we infer that Instinct 
is independent of a brain, while Intellect certainly exists in very close 
relation with that organ. 

The only actions of man which seem to have any claim to be consid- 
ered as instinctive, are those prompted by the feeling of modesty or 
shame. This feeling itself is not an instinct, any more than the emotions 
of pride, emulation, or anger. But the actions to which it points are not 
merely natural manifestations of strong emotion, but are peculiar and 
definite, as if devised by reason for the attainment of a specific purpose. 
All the lower animals gratify each of their appetites, as nature prompts, 
without stint, and without any apparent desire of cover or concealment. 
Man alone gratifies one of them only with every precaution of secrecy, 
and carefully provides a covering, not needed for the purposes of protec- 
tion or warmth, for certain portions of the body. No tribe of savages 
has ever been discovered so rude and debased as to manifest complete 
indifference respecting such precautions and coverings. The adult 
females are always provided with some clothing, however slight, the 
arrangement of which indicates the purpose for which if is worn ; and 
if, in a very few instances, adult males are found unprovided with sim- 
ilar coverings, there is reason to believe that extreme poverty rather 
than indifference is the cause of the neglect. The fact, that children 
under the age of puberty are often suffered to go entirely nude, also 
indicates the purpose of the covering. However slight the garment 
may be, — a mere girdle with the natives of the South Pacific islands, 
or a narrow cloth around the loins, as with the savages of Central Af- 
rica, — travellers relate that it is guarded with much care and jealousy, 
and that the removal of it seems to cause as much pain and shame as 
would result from entire exposure among mdre civilized races. Reason 
and experience could not have indicated to savages the necessity or pro- 
priety of this slight covering ; as no reason can be assigned for it, apart 
from the sacred instinct by which it is peremptorily enjoined. If this be 
an instinct, it is one which, unlike all other instincts, does not conduce 
to the preservation, — that is, to the physical safety, — either of the 
individual or of the race. Man might live in this respect as the brutes 
do, and live as long and as well. Call it instinct, propensity, or what 
we may, the only conceivable purpose for which it was implanted in man 
is a moral purpose, as a safeguard for the right development of his ethical 
nature. Hence it is, that the entire loss of it, which sometimes results 
from extreme profligacy, is shown by experience to be equivalent to 
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utter moral degradation. This view of the subject, it may be added, 
derives some weight from the allusion to it in the history of our first 
parents, whether that history be regarded as revelation or tradition. 
Man has no instincts to keep guard over his physical well-being ; rea- 
son enlightened by experience, and stimulated by affection, is abun- 
dantly sufficient for this end. But a moral instinct, indispensable for 
the preservation of the purity of his life, and thus auxiliary to con- 
science, is his never-failing endowment. 

Remarks and criticisms upon Mr. Bowen's views were of- 
fered by the President, Dr. Bowditch, Professors Wyman, Par- 
sons, Gray, and others ; — to the general purport that the 
distinction in kind between instinct and intellect was gen- 
erally, if not universally, admitted ; the instinct of the human 
infant to the breast was insisted on ; also that the young of 
animals learn to walk and use their limbs, to judge of dis- 
tances, &c. ; and as to memory, imagination, or the power of 
reproducing the sensible past in mental pictures, desires 
and affections, such as were conceded to the higher brutes, 
these are desires or affections of the mind, and, if not instinc- 
tive, presuppose intelligence ; and, moreover, that to concede 
to animals the power of comparison and simple judgment is to 
concede to them intellect, — since all reasoning, according 
to the philosophical logicians, and even perception, may be 
analyzed into simple judgments, — thus bringing the ques- 
tion to one concerning the degree of manifestation of intellect, 
and as to what may be superadded to simple intellect in man. 
To the hypothesis which denies thought to the higher brute 
animals, was preferred the current hypothesis, that animals 
think, but that man alone thinks that he thinks. 
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